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“It’s Too Soon to See in Detail What the Postwar Aviation Line-up Is Going to Be But 
We Should Be Preparing in All Possible Ways for It.””— U. S. Representative Sol Bloom 
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C&S, Inland, Northwest Complete Supplemental Agreements 


F. D. Eyes Postwar 
Aviation Problems 


The first acknow edie that 
postwar aviation plans are being 
ictively considered by President 
Zoosevelt was made by the Chief 
Executive himself at a press con- 
July 16 when he told re- 
his discussions on the 
Senator Bennett C. 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


ference 
porters of 
subject with 








Much From a Few 


In the Extension of Remarks 
of the July 8 Congressional 
Record, Rep. William A. Rowan 
(D. Ill.) highly praises the man- 
ifold contributions of organized 
labor to the war effort. 

He stated in part: “The Air 
Line Pilots Association, of 
which Mr. David L. Behncke is 
president, has purchased $150,- 
000 worth of bonds. This union 
has relatively few members, but 
in spite of that fact has co- 
operated magnificently.” 











Veteran 








When seeking to give credit to 
men with wings, the word, veter- 
an, is often tossed about rather 
arelessly. Here’s a pilot that the 
word really fits. He is Skipper 
John Henry Miller, first of the 
senior pilots of Pan American- 
Grace Airways and one of a hand- 
ful of pilots in the entire PAA 
world airways system—and, yes, 
the world—who has completed his 
20,000th hour of fiying with an 


air line. 
Comparatively speaking, he was 








—Panagra Photo 

lready a veteran in August 1931 
when' he started flying regularly 
m South American air lines. He 
ecently set his remarkable flying 
record on July 2, 1943, at the 
controls of a Panagra Clipper en 
route from Buenos Aires to Salta, 
Argentina. 











deck 


scene. 


on a made-over merchant vessel. 


cleared was two “sure kills,’”’ four 


wherever they begin to converge. 


for foreseeing air power farther 


of an escort carrier, the Stars and Stripes easily dominates the 

Blasting Nazi wolf packs, planes of this escort carrier saved 
the convoy by fighting off eleven submarines, taking off and landing 
The score when the smoke of battle 


able.” At the slightest indication of submarine intervention, hard-hit- 
ting fighters and torpedo bombers seek out and attack the wolf packs 


dispersed the undersea foe with such stunning blows that no sub came 
within miles of the convoy and not a ship was lost. 
General Billy Mitchell could have lived a few more years! Wouldn’t it 
have been a kick to hear him tell the battleship Admirals, 
so!’ And while on the subject of Billy Mitchell, what’s become of all 
the bills in Congress to give him at least a measure of belated credit 


wagon” admirals and daring to say what he saw. 











LATE NEWS | Contract Making 








First 


Lt. Col. 
his thrill of a lifetime in piloting 
the 
paratroopers over Sicily. In a let- 
ter to his wife he related, 
a good show and I would not have 
missed it!’ 
Ni-Woo,” 
Petty youngsters, Mike, Nick, and 
Woody. 


Whew! 


foreheads in relief after hearing 
the 
them by 
when they called on him in Wash- 
ington this month. 
Air Transport Command facili- 
ties would be turned over to com- 
mercial operators after 
the General chased away one of 
the Industry’s biggest bogies, 


Front Active 


line pilot, | 
D. R. Petty, encountered 


UAL-furloughed air 

ALPA’S Seip ont activities got un- 
der way in sprightly fashion with 
a conference on July 2 between 
United Air Lines Transport Corpo- 
ration and the Association. The 
principal subject of discussion was 
the pay scale to be paid to UAL 
pilots assigned to fly the company’s 
newly-acquired Toledo-Washington 
extension. This meeting consumed 
relatively little time and ended in 


first transport plane to drop 
“It was 


His plane, the ‘“Mi- 
is named after the three 





Air line presidents mopped their | 


reassuring message 
Lt. Gen. H. H. 


given 
Arnold 


Stating that | 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
BEA U.S. ARMY 
FLYING CADET 


the war, 





the | 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) | 














—Wide World Photo 
OLD GLORY Here it is waving proudly over an escort car- 

rier. Despite the great blue sky, the vast 
ocean, and the group of tightly parked combat planes on the flight 


“very probable,” and four “prob- 


Escort Carrier “‘B,’’ shown above, 
If only good old 


“I told you 








into the future than the “battle 











Railroad, steamship, bus, 


truck lobbies 


the decision when they attempted 
to alter the Lea bill in sugh a way 
as to give surface carriers a more 
advantageous position for enter- 
ing the air transport field. 

The first of this month the 
House Interstate and Foreign} 
Commerce Committee reinserted 


Air Bill Opponents Brazil Leads in 
Lose First Round S. A. Air Travel 





and | 
staged an under-| 
cover but powerful fight and lost| 


an agreement that the same rates 
of pay prevailing on the Company’s 
Chicago-Cleveland-New York divi- 
sion should also prevail on its new 


“‘He’s Wonderful!”’ 
—Said Mrs. F. D. 


On her trip to the South |} Chicago-Toledo-Washington route. 
Pacific, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- || Other matters of current interest 
velt’s pilot of the plane which || to the pilots and the Compaay 
flew her to New Zealand was || were brought up and discussed 


none other than good old Capt. || before the meeting adjourned. 


Roy EE. Pickering, veteran The pilots were represented by 
ALPA’er and one of its real || First Pilot Conferees O. M. Nel- 
early-bird organizers. “Pick” son, P. L. Wallace, and J. E. Hale, 
went on active duty shortly || 7,7? A. ee . 
after Pearl Harbor. He is on Jr.; Copilot Conferees K. MeMur 


ray, M. L. Boling, and J. H. Por- 
ter; and President Behncke. 
The Company was represented 


military furlough from Ameri- 
can Airlines for the duration. 
Speaking of Capt. Pickering’s 


skill as a global pilot, Mrs. || by J. A. Herlihy, Executive Vice- 
Franklin D. said, “HE’S WON- || President of Operations, W. J. 
DERFUL!” Again, where is the || Addems, Director of Flight Opera- 
flutter-bug that said air line tions, and W. D. Williams, Supt. 


pilots are creatures of routine. 














(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 











Boasting a route sigue liana 124% 
greater than the U. S. prewar do- 
mestic system, air lines in Central 
and ‘South America are mush- 
rooming forth into an ever closer- 
knit network of passenger air | 
service. Yet the scheduled miles 
flown per week are only 30% of 
| the corresponding U. S. figure for 
1941. 

Brazil is leading the field with 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 





Col. 2) 





(Continued on Page 7, 





off-the-record luncheon meeting 
July 12 sponsored by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce to 








ing voyage was Harold G. Roig, 
president of Pan American-Grace 
Airways, who was on an inspec- 
tion trip of the Panagra routes. 
Veteran Miller obtained his first 
big transport flying experience 
piloting a rebuilt French Bréguet 
from “Checkerboard” flying field 
in Chicago in the early 20’s. 

The entire fraternity of air line 
pilots say to you, Jack Miller, 
“Congratulations!” You’re a real 





With him on this history-mak- 


credit to the profession! 


AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER POSTWAR 
PLANNERS HANDED SHARP REBUFF 


What was scheduled to be an 








hear the government’s plans for 
disposition of war plants after the | 
war turned into an embarrassing 
dud when Undersecretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson and Under- 
secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal evaded all discussion of 
postwar problems and _ restricted 
their remarks to the job of win- 
ning the war. Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones sent a _ sub- 
stitute to the luncheon, which was 
attended by several hundred air- 
craft manufacturers. It appeared 
obvious to all present that the 
speakers thought the manufac- 











(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 








—Western Air Lines Photo 
Father-and-son teams are compara- 
FATHER AND SON tively common and perform very well 
in double harness in most lines of endeavor excepting air line fiving, 
which is yet a little new for many of such happy combinations. In this 
profession such happy combinations are rare indeed. With the excep- 
tion of E. Hamilton Lee, senior of all air line pilots, and his copilot 
son, Robert E. Lee —both employed by United Air Lines—it is believed 
that Albert S. Mooney, Jr., amiable chief pilot of Western Air Lines, 
Division 2, who is pictured here in a Douglas cockpit with his son, 
Albert S. ‘Mooney, III, is the only additional father-and-son team in 
the air line piloting business. There may be others. If so, speak up! 
Young Mooney was recently named No. 1 athlete of Salt Lake City. 
Like father, like son—Albert, III is a born flier, has logged 400 hours, 
and plans to make aviation his career. In the meantime, he has enrolled 
as a freshman in the University of Utah, is studying engineering, and 
is awaiting his 18th birthday when he can apply for a job as a full- 
time copilot with Western or as a heavy bombardment trainee with 
Uncle Sam’s air forces. This should make any “million-miler” dad 
proud—and it does, says Chief Pilot Mooney. 
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Editorial Offices: 
3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago, III. 


David L. Behneke....... Editor 


_LET’S BE SENSIBLE 


We have been hearing about all sorts of ideas, plans, and argu- 
ments being advanced about what the trend of our aviation should be 
after the war, some of which have merit, but, mostly, they are in the 
category of shallow and wishful thinking. After listening to our ex- 
pounders of featherweight ideas, one might well conclude that it is 
about time the farmers living along our busier airways and around 





Telephone Hemlock 5015 








Mary P. Johnson.... Asst. Editor 








our larger airports think seriously of taking out crop failure insurance | 


because the postwar heavens will be so filled with air commerce that 
the sun will never break through to give friendly warmth to make 
their crops grow. 

Another crackpot idea being advanced—and this one is a master- 
piece—is that the air line transportation industry must be prepared, 
after the war, to absorb all wartime aviation expansion. How this is 
to be accomplished has not yet been made quite clear, but, to anyone 


who thinks things through, it immediately becomes apparent that this | 


is both utterly ridiculous and impossible. There will be room for just so 
much air transportation after the war and to develop beyond reason- 
able needs for such service will be inflationary, unsound, and can only 
end badly. 

This doesn’t mean that we should sell our country’s air line trans- 
portation short—not by any means—but certainly, by the same token, 
it should not be oversold. Usually when people try to oversell some- 
thing, there can be found, somewhere in the deck, selfish interests. Air 
transportation and commercial aviation generally will continue to de- 


velop for some time to come before a slowing-up, leveling-off point is | 


reached, and, if it is left on a sound and constructive competitive basis, 
free from too much federalized control, this development will quite 
adequately take care of itself. If the government becomes too deepiy 
involved, then, of course, advancement will be stymied. 

Probably today’s most frequently and extensively discussed ques- 
tion is ‘How will our greatly expanded military aviation be dealt 
with during the postwar period?” If this problem is not dealt with 
wisely and with a goodly sprinkle of common sense, it can indeed be- 
come very knotty and distressing. If it is dealt with wisely and in line 
with common-sense thinking, the problem will be minimized to a point 
where the switch-over from war to peace will barely cause a ripple. 

In the first place, to put it brutally frank, if we again let our 
military and naval aviation sink to its prewar deplorable, disgraceful, 
and miserably inadequate state, we ought to all have our heads ex- 
amined. America is the birthplace of the airplane and it is also the 
birthplace of the proposition that all men are created equal—hence a 
truly representative government, or in other words—freedom. Isn‘t 
it logical, therefore, that the airplane, which is easily the greatest and 
most formidable instrument of war, should be used by the country that 
gave it to the world, to unfailingly protect the greatest of all man’s 
possessions—freedom—which was likewise given to the world by that 
selfsame country? 

Frankly then, isn’t it logical to take the position that no matter 
what happens, we must keep an umbrella of air power overhead to 
protect the cradle of man’s freedom? How can this be accomplished? 
It’s very simple. We now have a large number of our most highly 
qualified young men in the air branches of our military and naval 
aviation, and most of them love it. Why not? It is a great and hon- 
orable calling and one that is fraught with sufficient suspense, spice, 
sparkle, and zip to make life worth living. The cream of this young 
crop of top-bracket Americans with wings should be permitted to re- 
main where they are and make military or naval aviation their career; 
at least, all those who wish to do so. If this is done, there will be very 
few rough spots during the change-over from war to peace and the sur- 
plus of pilots and other personnel can be utilized most advantageously. 
Correlatively, the wheels of our great aircraft factories would possibly 
not run as fast, but, at least, they wouldn’t stop. 

No matter how many wrong courses we may set before the com- 
pass needle swings on course, God forbid that we again let ourselves 
fall prey to the bestiality of the world’s mad dogs, jackals, and skunks 
because of an inadequate umbrella of air power protection to safe- 
guard our freedom and the way of life of a free people. It is often 
said, “Close doesn’t count,” but this time it was much too close for 
comfort. Next time the world’s mad dog military murderers will, if 
we don’t plan wisely, be successful. 

Too often, the believe-me-to-be-your-obedient-servant professional- 
type politicians, pacifists, and the usual run-of-the-mill rabble-rousers 
cannot be depended upon to follow sound, common-sense courses of 
action. If it were left to the American people to decide between what 
we did with our air power immediately after World War I and what 
we had left of these pitiful flounderings when World War II came 
along, and an adequate umbrella of air power protection after the war, 
we would most assuredly have the umbrella, and for all time. 

The trouble has been that too many things are administered to the 
public heavily coated with Ling aye which, minus the trimmings, 
amounts to the bold ees that the public doesn’t know what’s 
good for it. Whether we should maintain a proper postwar umbrella 
of air power protection pagentes of the aimless jibberings of pacifists 
and the usual crop of political self-seekers is one of those peculiarly 
vital questions that must be submitted to John Q. Public for a decision. 

DO YOU THINK? 
= Wf —David L. Behncke 


It’s Nice to Lie Under Palm Tree 


‘And Watch The 





| By DANIEL SOUTHARD 
Council No. 51, EAL 
| New York, N. Y. 





With the tremendous increase 
}in activity at Atlanta and Miami, 
the New York council is fast be- 
coming a branch office base. The 
|captains and copilots remaining 
are either d-n yankees or from a 
| territorial possession of the United 
| States called Brooklyn. 
| The days of extra sections to 
| Miami with layovers at the Miami 
| Biltmore seem far away. It was 
nice to lie under the palm trees 
with an orange juice in hand and 
watch the scenery walk by. Many 
of the boys are probably lying un- 
der the palm trees, but the scen- 
ery that’s going by is, no doubt, a 
Mitsubishi Special or a Focke- 
| Wulf with 19 machine guns. Do- 
|mestic operations seem slightly 
| dull with several captains leaving 
| for China in the C-46s. Many of 
| the crews have returned, but the 
| stories haven’t circulated around 
yet as to what’s new on the Yang- 
| tze or do the roads run crosswise 
|or straight up and down. 
| Seven Transferred to Miami 
| Among the notables that trans- 
ferred to Miami are Captains 
| Fred Davis, paternally called ‘Der 
Fuher.” He was formerly chief 





| 





| (Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 











“MOST PECULYAR” 
THESE LINE PILOTS 


| 





By G. R. SHOEMAKER 
| Council 60, AA 
New York, N. Y. 








Fran Bledsoe is heading the 
military council in New York and 
is keeping things running smooth- 
ly. Eventually with victory, we 
will all be merged back into the 
commercial council 22 and will 
again have one of the largest 
groups of pilots. When we do get 
back on commercial operations, 
we again will have to learn the 
rules and customs of the civilians. 
I have jotted down some of the in- 
teresting details of flying com- 
mercially which will be of much 
value to everybody in military 
flying. ‘When in Rome, Do as the 
Romans Do” so “When in Com- 
mercial, Do as the Commercials 
Do.” 

Some Peculiar Discoveries 

1. Native pilots fly with a crew 
of three, the third member having 
the duties of a navigator and 
steward combined and is usually a 
beautiful doll. She does not fol- 
low all the captain’s orders some- 
times. 

2. The natives like to fly shiny 
silver airplanes with gaudy red, 
blue, or green streaks painted on 
the sides. These streaks must al- 
ways have the appearance of strik- 
ing lightning on account of some 
superstition they believe. . 

3. Another native custom is a 
dislike for sitting on the fioor or 
sleeping on the cargo, so soft 
chairs have been installed’ and 
lined uniformly from front to 
rear. 

What, No Spam? 

4. Cold Spam sandwiches are 
difficult to obtain. Instead only a 
concoction called hot chicken or 
steak is served on the commercial 
airplanes. 

5. Powdered eggs are particu- 
larly hard to get. Most natives are 
forced to buy them in the shell 
and cook them in a semi-raw con- 
dition called “Sunny Side Up.” 

6.. Due to a shortage of ma- 


Scenery Go By 


Alas, Alas, There’s 
A Shortage of Dirt 


By H. J. THING, JR. 
Council Ne. 6, AA 


Boston, Mass. 














Things seem to be fairly quiet 
around the Boston council of late. 
Everyone is doing his job and 
there doesn’t seem to be much dirt 
to dig up on anyone. Along with 
all the other bases, Boston has 
been getting its share of person- 
nel changes. Some of the older 
fellows with the company have 
gone into the military division, 
some have checked out as new 
captains, and others have been 
transferred to other bases. 

A few of the high lights con- 
cerning all the changes that have 
taken place here are as follows: 
Lots of Promotions 
Going the Rounds 

Bob Hardy and Gordon Staples 
have become full-fledged reserve 
captains since the last report from 
BW and they were followed by 
“Chick” Andrews. At the time of 
this writing, Hardy and Staples 
are based in N. Y. and are keep- 
ing their hands in flying AM 18 
with one eye open all the time for 
a chance to get back to Boston. 
“Chick” Andrews is based in PS 
and also is keeping ’em flying. 
“Howie” Pember recently arrived 
back in BW after being out to 
school in CG where he picked up 
his air line rating. He has a short 
time left to fly as first officer 
qualified before taking over the 
duties of captain. ‘“Robby” Rob- 
ertson left our midst awhile back 
and transferred to FV. We are a 
bit late in giving our best wishes, 
but to coin an old phrase, “better 
late than never.” 

Wayne Allison has transferred 
to the military division with ad- 
dress unsettled as yet. This left a 
vacancy of chairman in Council 
No. 6, which has been filled by 
George Govoni. Joe Overby has 
now taken the high road to CG 
for his rating. Good luck, Joe. 
What, No First Officers? 

Bob Carroll, Johnny Hart, and 
F. W. Peterson are now flying 
AM 18 from this end. It was 
a hard fight, boys, but you finally 
won the decision. The new boys 
that have come along to BW and 
are carrying along the first offi- 
cers’ duties are P. H. Brown, C. G. 
Bevin, R. L. Macdonald, G. Mul- 
renin, and Yours Truly. 

The main difficulty now is, 
“Where can Council No. 6 find a 
qualified first officer member?” 
The solution to this baffling mys- 
tery can possibly be found in next 
month’s issue. 





So Far, Everything 
Is Going Smoothly 
By EARL MARX 


Council No. 8, National 
Jacksonville, Florida 





Expansion of our Army Transi- 
tion Training Program plus the 
hiring of new pilots has brought 
with it many new problems that 
require attention to keep everyone 
happy and things going smoothly. 
Chairman Palmer Holmes _ has 
been holding council meetings fre- 
quently to keep the board clean. 

The company has been fortun- 
ate enough to add_ additional 
schedules. These go into effect 
within the next 30 days, so-o-o 
the boys are looking forward to 








(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 








Ou Constant Memoriam 
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“To fly West, my friend, Is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 
Active Duty Air Corps 
Beadles, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— EAL; Darby, James E.—C&SAL; 


ial; Mostoiler, Charles — EAL: Nagel, 
John—Mid-Continent; Nelson, Franklin 
S. — WAL: P ; 


; Peterson, Warren — 
Roth, Paul F.—EAL; Skelly, H. J.—AA; 
boa 8 J. M.—AA; *Wasil, Nicholas 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Roscoe, Thomas 
M.— TWA; Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW; 
Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 
Active Duty Marine Corps 

Kimball, Walter F.—TWA, 

Accidental Active 

Adams, John — A. L. 


CG. A, 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bates, Clarence F.—N. W. 


Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—UvU. . 

liom, Edwin W.—U. A. L 
Zogen, W. L.— 


Zolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
owen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brown, D. W.—U. A. L. 
Brown, W. C.—P. A. A. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Burks, John A.—U. A. L. 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
layton, R. C.—C. & S. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
D U. A. L. 





Cooper, D. 1.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Dace, Frank E.—W. A 


Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 


Fey, Howard—u. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 


Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon 1.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hart, John F.—N. W. 
Hedenquist, W. A.—T. W. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
reland, Baxter L.—Continental 
Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lioyd E.—U. A. L. 
Judd, Orvan K.—P. A. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincannon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lamb, Charles S.—U. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Loeffler, Edward J.—W. A. L. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & 8. A. L. 
McAfee, Willlam—P. A. A. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Mallick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
hall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
errifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
artin, Karl R.—N. W. A. 
ller, B. D.—A. A. Colonial 
Miner, Willard H.—U. A. L. 
ontee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
fontijo, John G.—V. A. 
organ, Howard R.—T. 
lossman, Russell C.—C. 
Neff, Harold—UvU. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
*Olson, Kenneth S.—N. W. 
“Onsgard, Alden—N. W. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Parker, A. N.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Pediey, Charlies F.—A. A. 
Perry, J. A.—E. A. L. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Pickup, Christopher V.—U. A. L. 
Serge sh Harold os > 
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Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandbiom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas E.—U. A. L. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 











hank, Eugene S.—| 
arpnack, J —' u 
Sheets, Don K.—Pana 
4,6 c.—' E 


herwood, George 
Stiller, Harry A.—A. A. 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 

R.— UAL;  Terletzky, 
Leo—PAA; Thomas, L. E.—EAL; Thomp- 
son, A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Robert— 
Panagra. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—AA. 
Vance, Clark K.—UAL. 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A.— PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
W.— TWA; Weatherdon, Edwin — AA; 
West, F. W.—NW; Wieselmayer, Otto— 
PAA; Williams, Wayne C.—TWA; Wil- 
liamson, P. B.—EAL; Worthen, John A. 
—WW:;. *Wright, J. 8.—TWA. 
Young, George S.—UAL. 
Zeier, Cari F.—C&SAL. 


Tarrant, Harold 





oot Lloyd 1.—AA; Cochrane, 
mgren, AA; Rob- 
ert M.UAL: ler, C. L.—TWA; 
Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, Harley T. 
—TWA; Hoha - de Jamieson, 
Leland S.—E J 5 mk B.— 
L; aguire, Richard C.—AA; Mc- 


Barr, Julius; Brown, 
Dean a 


m, LL. A.; Judy, H. R. 
4 des Motiakin, Rlehard An: Mills, Ar- 
Riddle, Glenn ‘L-? Roalstone Ss, 5:3 


fre nme 3 B any Ay 
ow: . 

Jr.; Veblen, E. H.: Wa ponatd 
C.; Warner, Roy jarold H.; 


W.; Wolf, John F 

-3 Wolf, 3 

Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry 4. 
List ; 


Brock, Wm. §&.; i : . 
mack, David F Kiser, Daniels Long 


Unemployed 
Floyd Ess Minor, Rt Rnines, Cone 


Brisban oan aoe, 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, wit, 


* Apprentice Member. 


Ralph; 
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RALPH & RALPH 


It seems that the Ralphs are doing all right for themselves. 
tainty that they both are doing all right for their country. Major General 





—Republic Aviation Photo 
It is a cer- 


Ralph Royce, Commanding General of the First Air Force, is shown presenting the Army-Navy “E” ban- 
ner to Ralph S. Damon, president of Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y., in ceremonies 
held at the plant on July 17, 1943. In his brief presentation talk, General Royce told thousands of day 
and night shift workers that commandants of overseas fighter plane stations are requesting assignment 
of more and more Republic P-47 Thunderbolts to their squadrons. To guard against the bare possibility 
that at least one of our three readers may not know what an “E” banner stands for, it means excel- 


lence and meritorious production. 


Ralph Damon is one of those rare species, a furloughed air line official 


held in high regard by both the flying personnel and his fellow executives, and one really missed while 
away from his regular air line job. The position from which Damon is furloughed is Vice-President 
in Charge of Operations on American Airlines. While speaking in this vein, General Royce’s stars likewise 
haven’t increased the size of his hat band and he is a democratic and popular general. 











By DAVE KUHN 
Council 25, TWA 
Chicago, Illinois 
“Cheerio, ole Chap” would not 
a surprising way to sign off 
radio contacts since the new order 
hit the ether waves. There has 
been much speculation as to why 
control towers have changed “re- 
peat” to “I say again” and “go 
ahead” to “over.” Some say be- 
cause of the large number of Brit- 
ish pilots in the United States, it 
became necessary to adopt their 
terminology for radio procedures. 
It is a compliment to American 
aviators that we can pick up a 
foreign tongue without trouble 
while the English can’t savvy our 
lingo. We predict that some of our 
old-timers will be die-hards and 
nonconformists when our pet ex- 
pressions like “gee whiz” and 
“gosh darn” are supplanted by 
“blimey” and “bloody.’’ Must be 
a limey in the CAA woodpile. 
They Didn’t Die in Vain 

The approach nightmare of the 
Chicago Airport is down. The two- 
mile tank, long a cause for per- 
spiration and stomach contraction 
on an Ashburn approach, was the 
cause of a fatal crash and burned 
beyond repair. The big bomber and 
brave crew, after flying over half 
»f the country on instruments, met 
their doom at the end of their 
ourney. The Chicago Municipal 
Airport, which should be a haven 
or weather-weary airmen, turned 
ut to be an obstacle course. The | 
1azards of the field, well-known to 
ir line pilots, proved too much 
inder weather conditions for a 
ired, unfamiliar crew. For years 
ir line pilots have been on record 
equesting certain hazards to be 
noved from the near vicinity of 
he airport. The two-mile tank was 
ye. The many smokestacks in the 
‘learing industrial area, the May- 
vood tank, and the various power 
ines are others. There are many 
ther hazards at many other air- 
ports over our states that have 
een named as such by air line 
pilots. None is removed except by 
tragedy. 

The crew of the bomber are 
eroes. Their death was needless 
ind uncalled for but, nevertheless, 
they did not die in vain. They died 
that others might live. The two- 
nile tank is down. 

Here’s That Long-Legged 
Bird Again 

If Yours Truly were not one of 
the ones in question, little mention 
would be made of the many stock 


be 


IMMOVABLE EXCEPT BY TRAGEDY 


| 
| 


| 





sorties to Council 25. Students of 


| Jerry Wood Heads Aid Plan 
| 


A Mutual Captains’ and Pilots’ 
| Aid Plan has been put into opera- 
birth rate data proclaim that in| tion on the system after a number 
wartime the production curve rises | °f years of discussion. At first the 
sharply. Whether this is nature’s|©°mpany was going to handle the 
way of replenishing the earth or bookkeeping, etc. and suddenly 
just another form of war hysteria | they decided not to bother with it 
is a matter for discussion. The fact | 8° the plan is handled through the 
remains that Chief Pilot McFerren | New York council under the direc- 
now has three, Chairman Schnau-| tion of Captain Jerry Wood. It’s 
belt now has two, and with the ar-| Nice to know that whether a catas- 
rival of my son and heir the tax trophe be accidental or a case of 
exemption will be for two. Others | the Montreal Measles, the Sheriff 
are turning the calendars and | won’t pay a visit. 
marking future dates with large 
X’s. So, boys, it’s popular—better 
get a little weather stripping to 
keep out of the draft (corn, eh?). 
Almost forgot to mention that 
Roger Rae’s cat had a kitten—no 
exemption. 

Over twenty-five members were 
out for our last meeting and all 
work was brought up to date. Many 
topics were discussed with renewal 
of the contract taking the spot- 
light. The little steel formula of 
15% looks like a good bet. Too 
bad a 15% salary increase will not 
stretch to cover the increase of liv- 
ing cost since the signing of the 
contract, especially in the copilots’ 
wages. How many captains could 
live on $200 per now? If we choose 
not to open up the contract, there 
may be a chance for a little lend- 
lease—who knows? 

That leaves me like an A-card 
holder on the East Coast—run out. 


Fire on the 70th Mer. 


(Continued from Page 2) 








Three former captains really 
have a salty tang as they are fly- 
ing for American Export as head 
men. They are Joseph H. Wilson, 
Walter Hostettler, and Champe 
Taliaferro. Former Pilot O. B. 
Whitmore has been checked out as 
captain on Export and has made 
his first trip to points east. 

The Yachtsman for the New 
York group is Captain Edward 
Harrington. The “Major” has a 
sailing yacht of considerable di- 
mension, somewhere from 40 ft. 
on up. With the water tanks full 
of whatever thirsty mariners drink 
plus food in the lockers (if any 
can be found), the ‘Major’ and 
his friends sail Long Island Sound 
under the eyes of the Coast Guard. 
It would be worth more than a 
pair of $4.40 ducats to Olsen’s and 
Johnson’s “HELLZAPOPPIN” to 
listen to the “Major” discuss an 
issue of current nature and, if, at 
the end of three minutes, the lis- 
| tener’s ulcer pains don’t leave, the 
pilot must have either kept the 
“Major” awake on the trip up 
from Miami or the individual is 
lacking a sense of humor with an 
English accent. 

Army Training Program Gets 
Many Senior Pilots 

Many senior pilots have trans- 
ferred to Atlanta to fly in the 
Army Training Program. Ed 
Gilles, Edward Boyajian, ‘“Ad- 
miral” Batty, Ray Kuser, Bud 
Dorer, and Mike Karpowicz all 
have their southern accents polish- 
ed up and they can “you all” with 
the best. 

Life at the Henry Grady, the 
local crew hostelry in Atlanta, is 
routine since the Army took the 
hard liquor away from the night 
clubs and the paratroopers are no 
‘longer demonstrating their ability 
from the fifth floor. “Blowed Up,” 
the newsboy at the hotel entrance, 
was drafted, but was rejected be- 
cause he couldn’t read or see too 
well. He is back at his post, greet- 
ing arriving crews with his cus- 
tomary salutation. 

A number of the crews have 
become members of the Atlanta 
Athletic Club. (The chits can be 





pilot in New York and is now in 
charge of engineering research 
for the line. Others now located 
in the Sunny South are Mac John- 
son, Clarence Coleman, Morris 
Hampson, J. S. “Jackson”? Lambie, 
George Diggs, and the inimitable 
W. T. Babbitt, usually referred to 
as Slim. Babbitt is now local 
ALPA chairman in Miami, tem- 
porarily filling the post left by the 
very capable Captain W. B. In- 
man. 

Captain Inman, together with 
Pilot J. W. Mitchell and crew, is 
still unreported on a flight at sea 
in a C-46. Captain Inman radioed 
that one of his engines was on fire 
near the 70th Meridian north of 
Haiti and we all hope with good 
luck that they are safe. Ray Tuck- 
er left for Miami and was one of 
the captains on the China trips. 
Cliff Zieger (Daily News), Fair- 
child, Black, Hall, Firth, and Gil- 
more finally heard of the “Get 
into Aviation with Romance and 
Big Pay” and left for the Mecca. 

















“Vision, Tenacity, 


Free competitive effort, unham- | 
pered by the “horizontal” monop- | 
oly of surface carriers, is vitally 
necessary to keep the air trans-| 
port industry on its unswerving 
path to greatness stated C. Bedell 
Monro, President of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, in a speech 
before the Aeronautic Association 
of Boston on July 21, 1943. 

The air line executive con-| 
demned the plans of the railroads’ | 
lobby and other surface carriers | 
to “invade” the field of commer- 
cial aviation as detrimental to the | 
good of the nation, “for only| 
through competition in their own | 
fields can carriers attain the bal-| 
anced systems required for the} 
great world of the future and for} 
the protection that this war has| 
shown vital to the safety of the| 
people.” 








ination in air commerce.” 


Guts,” Says Monro 


“With the increasing efforts of 
the surface carriers to force their 
way into the air transport field,” 
Monro declared, “the nation is 
confronted with the greatest sin- 
gle threat to the economic future 
of an industry that has had the 
vision, the tenacity, and the sheer 
guts to pioneer and take America 
to a position where, today, Amer- 
ican planes are the best the world 
has seen, whether in the battle 
skies or in delivering the goods to 
the troops in the field or the peo- 
ple at home. 

“In even a temperate analysis, 
the success of such efforts could 
not fail to stultify aviation’s prog- 
ress through what might be term- 
ed “horizontal monopolies.” The 
only result would be a serious 
danger to the supremacy of this 








signed and paid the following 
month for food and beverage.) 
Competition is keen among cap- 
tains and pilots along the more 
strenuous sports such as sun bask- 
ing, rowing, and matching for re- 
freshments. Several of the cap- 
tains play handball at infrequent 
intervals, but this is causing a 
complaint by Randall Avery, who 
makes up the crew schedules. 
Avery stated he had to switch 
pilots at one captain’s request. 
Upon investigation he found that 
when the pilot cleaned the captain 
21-love, three games in a row, the 
captain wanted a new fireman. 
Much good work has been done 
by the New York council mem- 
bers, Captains M. L. Sater, J. J. 


timate the beginning of opera- 
tions. 
The Company finally broke 


down and let New York have two 
Link sextants so a lot of discus- 
sion is heard about hour angle, 
line of position, GCT, and is that 
Deneb or Vega. Several pilots 
have constructed their own sex- 
tants or adapted a Marine for 
aerial use. Pilot Hank Foley put a 
bubble on his sextant and it 
works. Captain M. H. French 
who uses an adapted Marine, is 
considered quite a navigator and 
is also, by the way, alleged to be 
somewhat of a sleuth, co-operat- 
ing with the FBI. 


It Will Be Pay Load—Not Gas 





Kelley, Jerome Wood, and How- 
ard Mann (who, it is rumored, 
just married the nice little girl in 
reservations at Richmond.) The 
above men have served as chair- 
men and members of the council 
for the past two years. Edgar D. 
Sager is chairman of the council 
for this year. 

Norman Scully, station manager 
at La Guardia, has recovered from 
a general overhaul at an Atlanta 
hospital and is back on the job in 
fine humor. 

EAL Gets New York-St. Louis Run 

After five years EAL finally 
was awarded the New York-St. 
Louis run, but it will not start 
operation until the Lexington and 
Charleston airports are completed. 
Reliable sources are unable to es- 


The CAA has been considering 
upping the gross loads on DC-3 
aircraft a 1000 pounds for sea- 
| level operation and reducing it 
proportionately for altitude opera- 
tion. If they get away with this, 
the 1000 pounds will not be extra 
gasoline—you can count on that! 
It will be pure pay load and 
that extra 100 to 500 gallons that 
is needed on a dark and stormy 
night will still have to be in the 
tanks and off the forms. Last 
| week it was unsafe, according to 
regulations, to put a 30-pound bag 
}in the rear when in a hurry. Next 
week it’s O.K. to put in 1000 
pounds or more. If any more 
stories. of 50 or more passengers 
in a DC-3 come out, the air lines 
will rig up subway straps for 
standing room only. 














DESERT SHIPS Zhe 9a 


tances over the desert with little 
“Ships of the Desert.” 


The gaunt, grunting, complainin, 





—Press Association Photo 
; camele 

capable of journeying g dis- 
water are often referred to as the 


Here “Ships of the Desert” greet a “Ship of 


the Air,” a flying fortress gliding in for a landing at some desert air- 


port in Tunisia. 


The old saying, “All work and no play makes Jack 


a dull boy,” applies also to our fighting men abroad. Here they are 


shown indulging in a bit of camel- 


ack riding, relaxing from the ardu- 


ous task of flushing out of North Africa the desert fox, Rommel, who 
wasn’t as cunning as he led himself to believe. 
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OLD-TIMER 


There are pilots that have more 
time than First Pilot Jesse Hart, 
but you can put it down in your 
little black book that the ones who 
do are mighty few. Jesse is Con- 
tinental’s oldest pilot from point 
of service. 

This picture was snapped when 
he was on hand to assist the 
air line in observing its ninth 
birthday on July 15, 1943. Jesse 
joined Continental on July 15, 
1934, when single-engine Lock- 
heed Vegas were operated on the 
Denver-El Paso run. 


Here’s a bit of a deep dark se- 


cret we'll let you in on if you 
come real close and promise not 
r aa 

AS: eee Fd 2 1 


—Central Air Lines Photo 
Jesse Hart and 
Dave Behncke were buddies a long 


to tell a_ soul. 
time ago. This was back in the 
aviation branch of the Signal 
Corps at North Island along about 
1916 and ’17, where Jesse held 
forth in the Post Exchange while 
Dave carried on sprightly doing 
kitchen police and experimental 
mechanical work and where they 
both finally learned to fly by the 
“catch-as-catch-can” method . . 
meaning when they could catch an 
instructor, one of the highly temp- 
eramental crates of those days, 
and an operations official all in the 
right mood at the same time... 
a rare occurrence indeed! 


It Didn't Click 


(Continued from Page 1) 








turers were out of line in attempt- 
ing to bring up postwar problems 
at this point. 

The attitude reflected by the 
officials speaking for the import- 
ant government departments they 
represent coincides with the at- 
titude of ALPA on too much post- 
war planning. In the first place, 
there is a war which must be won 
which is of two-ocean, global pro- 
portions. 

CAB Start Orgy of Amendments 

About six months ago, ALPA 
viewed with astonishment the ac- 
tions of the CAB when they start- 
ed out in an effort that gave 
promise of tearing up and amend- 
ing practically all of the civil air 
regulations. At the start of the 
war there was an unwritten under- 
standing on the part of all con- 
cerned that things should be left 
status quo for the duration for 
two reasons . first, to avoid 
confusion during wartime and sec- 
ond, in fairness to the boys away 
in uniform and those doing war 
work. 

If certain people would have 
their way, the war would soon be 
relegated to a position of second- 
ary importance and postwar plan- 
ning would be the order of the day. 
In other words, while our brave 
boys are in there fighting, losing 
their lives, and many becoming 
maimed for life, should we busy 








| 
| 
| 





SO SORRY, REALLY, BUT WE’VE HAD TO CANCEL YOU OUT 





(Continued from Page 1) 





of Flight Operations. 
Confer On Alaskan Operations 
While in Chicago, the UAL 
pilot conferees conferred among 
themselves about a number of 
salaries, rules and working condi- 
tions questions of the pilots flying 
on the Company’s Alaskan opera- 





tion and the desirability of mak- | 


ing amendments to the Company’s Transport Association Representa- 
| tive; 

It was agreed that a number of| and H. R. Bolander, Jr., Secre- 
changes were necessary and that| tary; and the pilots’ problems were 
what was talked about should be| Presented by Chicago and South- 
placed in proper form and sub-| €rn s 
mitted in due course to the Com-|D. Anderson and T. S. Bridges, 
pany with a request for confer- | Copilot Conferees R. A. Siman! 
ences under the provisions of the, 2nd R. E. Cain, and President 


basic agreement, as amended. 


Railway Labor Act. 

Fly to C&S Confab 
After a busy interim period, 

ALPA’s President Behncke and his 

assistant, Bob Mitchell, flew to| 

Memphis, Tennessee, on July 8 to} 





WE'VE OPENED THE. 
STRATOSPHERE RUN, 


By G. K. KLOSE 
Council No. 26, PAA 


Brownsville, Texas 





Just reminiscing: 

Just how many of us really| 
know where Brownsville is? I re-| 
member when we were first as-| 
signed here and there was a flur- 
ried, though silent, rush to an 
Atlas to find out just what our 
fate was. Brownsville, the local 
radio station will tell you, is “at 
the tip of the nation’—and so it 
is. However, due to the big} 
ranches north of us, our interests 
seem to lie more with the Mexican 
border towns which are both large 
and numerous—and well stocked. 
The nation’s troubles, too, reach 
us much later, it is true. Why only 
the other day we heard a tire) 
store owner tell his friends that | 
they would soon ration his goods 
here in the Valley! 

This whole attitude. seems to} 
extend into our Western Division. 
Our job is big enough, to be sure. | 
Seems we’re the only air line, but | 
when you think of the “Big Boys” 
who fly Chicago-New York, etc. 
and then think that one of our| 
station houses is an acquired | 
popstand in the wastes of Vene-| 
zuela—or a tent along an oil strip 
for a runway—why it makes a 
man wonder! 
Wholesale Desertion for 
New Orleans 

And now, to climax our whole 
sad fate, we’ve opened a strato- 
liner 
Panama and, until it gets in the 
running, all our friends in opera- 
tions, traffic, and communications 
have left for the golden glitter of 
New Orleans and so, more than 
ever, we feel lonely and lost. 

Into our town of 22,000 the 
Army has finally come! We are 
told some 30,000 men will come 
into these parts to instruct flying 
school grads in the wonders of the 
Douglas transport plane. Hangars 
on the field will be moved—run- 
ways extended into five figures— 
and the place generally rearrang- 
ed. Might be a good excuse to get 
out of Brownsville, no? 
You Can’t Get Away From It 

Seems a man’s early life and 
professions never leave him, no 
matter where he moves or what 
he does. Have a copilot here— 
Louis DeWeese—who bends the 
scales at some 205 pounds. Won 
the Golden Gloves heavies class. 
Now when he makes a good land- 
ing, he gets a friendly pat on the 
arm (with a closed hand)! Making 
a poor landing, same thing—only 
harder. 








ourselves back home in dividing 
melons and spoils in the form of 
postwar gains that we hope may 
develop? When one stops to reflect 
on this for a moment, it is no 
wonder that Undersecretaries Pat- 
terson and Forrestal rebuffed the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


run from New Orleans to | 


| cal of present-day traveling made they overworking that one! 


| down was uneventful, but this cer-|to be that too many of those 
| tainly didn’t apply to the return) jin control of our transportation 


| Behncke and 


| bled 


| after a Herculean effort. Behncke | out on the same day for Cheyenne, 


| after they had boarded the train. | utilized. This time it was most ex- 
’| Finally, after much beating on| cellent until we reached Denver 











Pilots Merritt Gano and Tom 
Cooke showed up with automobile 
transportation and we proceeded 
north 106 miles to Cheyenne. 


During the afternoon of the 
same day, July 12, Behncke and 
the pilots conferred with the Com- 
pany and a number of deadlocked 
questions which had been hanging 
fire for months were settled. The 
pilot conferees at this meeting 
were Pilots Merritt Gano, Tom 
Cooke, H. Bailey, C. L. Osborn, 
and Mr. Behncke; and the Com- 
pany was represented by Mr. R. 
Leferink, its owner and President 
and his righthand assistant, Mr. 
M. W. Landes. 

Much was 


confer with Chicago and Southern to reach 
Airlines officials about a supple- 
mental agreement. After a pre- 
liminary conference on the same 
day between the pilot conferees, a 
conference was held with the Com- 
pany on the following day, July 9. 
Gathered at the conference table 
representing the Company were 
Bruce E. Braun, Vice-President of 
Operations; R. L. McCraith, Air 


managed, hours later, 


their berths. 


The following morning there 
was still confusion and _ finally 
along about noon it was possible 
to get breakfast and the train ar- 
rived in Chicago many hours late. 


Inadequate Management 
Responsible 

All this may be of little interest 
to people who don’t travel, but it 
is, nevertheless, a typical page 
from the book of what business 
travelers are up against today. 
Apparently, this is not due so 
much to the shortage of airplane 
seats on the air lines and rolling 
} stock on the railroads as it is to 


Reed Knight, Chief Pilot; 


First Pilot Conferees L. 


accomplished and 


| Ralesaiee lackadaisical management, or no| When this conference ended, it was 
. J ; management at all, as was so| obvious that there was nothing left 
The pilots held their pre-Com- amply reflected by the situa-| to do except write up the final 


pany conferences at the Claridge 
Hotel and the main conference 
with the Company took place at 
the Peabody Hotel. It was suc- 
cessful and an agreement was 
reached on all points brought up 
for discussion. No further diffi- 
culty is anticipated in completing 
and signing this supplemental 
agreement. 

Ordered—One Stage Coach 


This trip to Memphis was typi- | 


drafts and secure the signatures 
of both parties. 
Confer with Council No. 15 Boys 

Then on July 13 our travelers 
had another train ride! They 
mounted what they chose to term 
the Prairie Dog Express in Chey- 
enne at approximately 10 a. m., 
the supposed starting time. And, 
mind you, it didn‘t give even a 
wheeze or move a wheel until high 
noon and when it did finally get 
down the track a few miles, it 
again halted. Finally our weary 
travelers reached Denver in time 
to have a short employment-agree- 
ment conference with Chairman 
G. W. Johnson of Council No. 15, 
Continental Air Lines, and Coun- 
cilman Dexter Howe at the rail- 
road station between trains. 

The return trip was uneventful 
and ALPA’s representatives man- 
aged to catch up on a great deal 
of back work, which is their usual 
custom while traveling. 

On July 15, back in Chicago, the 
Central Executive Council held a 


tion at the Memphis railroad sta- 
tion. It will be a “‘great day in the 
morning’? when everyone serving 
the traveling public will again have 
to really get in there and do what 
is proper and right for those 
traveling, rather than let things go 
in a hit and miss fashion and all 
the while hide behind the glib ex- 
cuse, ‘‘Haven’t you heard? There’s 
a war on and we’re doing the best 
we can.” Boy, Oh Boy! And are 





difficult by war conditions. The trip} The sum total of all this seems 


part of this pilgrimage. Minutes facilities are, for the most part, 
before the plane left, return pas-| prone to use excuses, any old 
sage was cancelled for both Messrs. | excuses, to avoid giving honest-to- 
Mitchell. Luckily, | goodness public service and all of 
after some delay, train reserva-| the confusion and shortcomings of | 
tions were obtainable. Despite the} our transportation facilities are 
confused and thoroughly scram-| not, in the final analysis, doing the 
transportation facilities «t| war effort any good. 

Memphis, ALPA’s travelers were a an ee ae 
finally able to fight their way chest and we have vented our feel- 
aboard a conveyance headed north ings to our three readers, we shall 


which was in an over-rated sense get back to the story of current 





referred ‘“ as a “train.” In ~ ALPA happenings during the — — and cleared its 
— ap station — Se month of July. = oe for the first time in 
startling state of confusion w : . months. 
| little or no order, no announce-|On Again to Inland Meeting The Fish Have to Wait 

ss PEL Le Ee : . coi _ . 
ments of departures or arrivals of Anyway our travelers were On July 18, Mr. and Mrs. 


trains, and to board a train was an| lucky indeed to get back to Chi- 


s ; a ae Behncke < hei y s id, 
accomplishment achievable only| cago on July 11 in time to start Weaktine sane Shake Swe Sexe, Davie 


Jr. and Raymond, left for northern 
Minnesota intent on hiding away 
from it all for a few days. Upon 
reaching St. Paul, however, un- 
finished business again loomed and 
July 19 found ALPA’s President 
closeted with Northwest officials 
and pilot conferees to complete 
the supplemental agreement cov- 
ering the Company’s Alaskan ope- 


and Mitchell reported that they; Wyoming, by way of Denver, to 
were unable, to their utter amaze-| confer with Inland Air Lines about 
ment, to get into the coach in| a supplemental agreement. Again 
which they had previously obtain-| plane reservations were unavail- 
ed Pullman accommodations even | able and rail transportation was 


doors and walking through what/ and then our troubles started anew. 
seemed to be miles of train, paell ters when it looked like we were 
ing return trips for baggage, they! going to be stranded in Denver, 








(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 
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—Press Association Photo 
SHOR SPEAKING OF THE UNUSUAL, HERE’S A RARE SHOT, INDEED, OF AN ATTEMPT TO BOMB A 
BOMBER. WHILE HIGH OVER TIMOR IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC, A JAP PLANE TRIED TO BOMB 
A U. S. BOMBER. AN ALERT CAMERAMAN WAS ON HAND AND THE ABOVE IS THE RESULT. WHAT THE 
JAP PLANE INTENDED TO DO WAS TO BOMB THE U. S. SHIP OUT OF THE SKY, BUT AS YOU MAY GATHER FROM 
THE PICTURE, THE NIP “NIPPED HIS FUSE TOO SHORT” FOR THE BOMB EXPLODED ABOVE THE PLANE. ARMY 
FLIERS REPORT THE AXIS HAVE BEEN EXPERIMENTING WITH THIS TYPE OF ATTACK WITHOUT MUCH SUCCESS. 
A FRAGMENTATION BOMB WITH A TIME FUSE IS USED,. IT’S SUPPOSED TO BE A NEW ANGLE, BUT IT REALLY 
ISN’T, HAVING BEEN THOUGHT ABOUT YEARS AGO BY U. S. BOMBARDIERS AND DISCARDED AS BEING IMPRAC- 
TICAL BECAUSE OF TOO MUCH CHANCE FOR INACCURACY. 
3 
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A DREAM SPROUTS WINGS AND FLIES AWAY 
If all the blueprints required to build a fast, modern medium 
omber were one foot wide and laid end to end, it would take the plane 
wo hours to fly the length of the strip—and it couldn’t even carry the 
veight of the prints, much less the bulk. 


Sound fantastic? Maybe, but the way airplanes are built these 
iys, a lot of strange things happen and unusual figures pop up. 

In the “good old days” engineering’ and building a new airplane 
as rather a leisurely job that stretched out for 15 or 18 months or 
ore. The airplane engineer of 1943 must have down in black and 
hite yesterday the need somebody is not going to discover until to- 
orrow. 

Operating on that theory, the engineering staff of the Glenn L. 
irtin Company at Baltimore has set some amazing records in design- 
g warplanes for the United Nations. Statistics are usually rather 
il and monotonous things, but let’s justify the opening statements. 
t’s take as our example the Martin ‘‘Marauder,” the Army’s B-26 


nedium bomber which has been playing hob with the Axis on what- 


er front encountered. 
Drawings for B-26 Cover 70 Acres 


26. Each drawing must be reproduced a number of times in blue- 
int form and if these blueprints were all one foot wide and placed 
id to end, they would stretch out for 585 miles, cover 3,088,800 
uare feet—almost 70 acres! 

And the ship couldn’t possibly get off the ground under the stag- 
ring weight of the prints needed for its manufacture—51,450 
unds. 

Before the first B-26 was delivered to the Army Air Forces, 
35,000 man-hours of engineering were required and an additional 
10,000 hours have been added to make the changes suggested by 
mbat experience. The original engineering was crowded into eight 
mths’ time, a job that normally would require twice that long. It was 
yne by placing every available man on the job with orders to speed 
up. 








What It Takes to Build a Plane for Uncle Sam 


Just to get some idea of why it takes so much effort for a new 
irplane to be placed in the air, let’s try to follow the various steps 
its engineering and maybe we’ll appreciate better the tremendous 
sk aeronautical engineers face and the barriers they have hurdled 
» well since Pearl Harbor. 

Of course, there is no all-purpose ship. There are twelve basic 
pes of warplanes, each designed to perform a specific job: primary 
uiners, basic trainers, advanced trainers, pursuits, observation, 
ound attack, medium and heavy bombers, transports, torpedo planes, 


dive bombers, and patrol bombers. 


A new plane of one of these types originates as a brainstorm. 
ymebody dreams up a ship that will do 726 miles per hour, climb to 


76,000 feet in five minutes flat, carry 30 tons of bombs, be as self- 


facing as a chamelon and do everything but hum Annie Laurie in 
ur-part harmony 
How “Dream” Turns Into Reality 
When the dream has been pretty well thought out, government 
presentatives go into a huddle with manufacturers qualified by ex- 


rience to build that type of ship and talk over its possibilities. Orig- | 


il designs are drawn around the requirements. If the ship is feasi- 
, preliminary specifications are written. In time of peace these 
ecifications would probably be turned over to any interested air- 
aft manufacturer and each manufacturer would be asked to submit 
formation as to what he could do with it. But in war the job will 
»bably be given to one or two manufacturers who will be asked for 
oposals. 

A contract is awarded. Engineering begins and drawings are re- 
ised to the shop to permit manufacture of detail parts for the proto- 
pe ship. A number is assigned to the new ship and the contract be- 
mes a project under the direction of a project engineer. He gathers 


1vound him a staff of engineers, each highly skilled in his own fieid, 


d they go to work on their respective jobs. 

After preliminary layouts are made, the first engineering job is 
begin building a full-sized wooden model called a “mock-up.” 
Weight of Plane More Important Than Weight to Chorus Girl 

Draftsmen begin their drawings, but only in layout form. Stress 

ialysis establishes the basic loads for various portions of the ships 
d the drafting room then completes the drawings of the basic struc- 


ture. After these are approved, then come the drawings of the various 


uipment installations. 
The drawings must be carefully checked and rechecked, must be 


ipproved by stress analysis, figured for weight (and weight in an air- 


cr detail ordering. 


tn 


ine is more important than to a chorus girl), released, and sent 
‘ough production department for checking material requirements 
Not until then are the drawings sent to the blue- 
nt room. 

During this period, production schedules have to be set up, tests 
de, and special equipment developed by outside manufacturers. Con- 
cts for materials are negotiated. As soon as the drawings for parts 

approved, the tool design department begins planning the sort of 
ils needed to form the part, making necessary drawings and specifi- 
ions. 
Uncle Sam Changes Mind—and Often! 
The manufacturing of the first ship is well under way while the 


lyawings are being completed, while tools are being designed and 


lt, while materials for the full contract are being located and pur- 
sed and a production line set up. Nowadays, you don’t let assembly 
> production wait for completion of the prototype. In fact, the first 
embly line ship will take to the air almost on the tail of the proto- 
e. 

As manufacturing proceeds, there are frequent changes because 
nufacture in the original form is too difficult. The customer (Uncle 
n is no different from other customers) decides there’ll be some 
inges made. In fact, Uncle changes his mind more frequently than 
‘irl picking an engagement ring—and he has better reason to do so 
ause of experiences in battle. 

Finally, the prototype ship reaches the end of the line, but the 
’s working on it have to keep hustling or the production line ships 
il catch up with them. Comes the great day of the test flight and 
» engineers gather round the air field, hold their breaths as the pilot 


akes off, and all but faint when ship and pilot come back intact, even 


vugh they knew all the time it was the best ship they ever worked 
and that it will give the Axis more headaches than it had given 


ngineering. 


Dream Flies When Equipped with Wings 
But their job is by no means done. There is more engineering 


Work, until the last ship of the type finally rolls off the assembly line 
and is turned over to the Ferry Command. Even then they are rea- 


Sonably sure the Air Force will send some of ’em back to be changed 
here and there. 


craft engineer’s isn’t either, but when 


on the darned thing, and see it actually fly when you’re wide awake, 
Ww 


A policeman’s lot may not be a happy one, and sometimes an air- 
ou can have a dream, put wings 


ho wants to be a policeman? 


By the end of 1942 there had been 19,036 drawings made for the 


‘They’re Peculyar’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 
chinery, there are no dehydrated 
vegetables obtainable and you will 
be forced to eat the farm products 
| just as they grow.. 
| Rickety Old Crates Manage 
to Stay Up 

7. It is a frightening exper- 
ience at first, but the native com- 
mercial airplanes fly on only two 
engines. It does not look safe, but 
they seem to get away with it. 

8. The little wheel in the flight 
deck is the control pedestal and is 
seemingly well built. It takes very 
little effort to move and with prac- 
tice you can learn to take it easy 
and not pull it out by the roots. 

9. Gasoline is very scarce and 
the commercials carry only 400 
gallons at a time instead of 2800. 
In an hour or two they run out of 





gas and land. They sell some 
more tickets, buy some more gas, 
and are in good shape for another 
two hours. 
Pilots Tire After Mere 
Day of Flying 

10. If a trip is going 2500 











| miles, one pilot does not fly the 
| ship all the way, but seems to get 
tired after 6 or 7 hours. He and 
| the navigator get off and go down 
to the hotel for a while. The co- 
pilot goes along, but the natives 
do not mention that fact. 

11. Do not mention the words 
“Great Circle” or “Rhomb Line” 
| to the native pilots as they are 
| touchy about such words. They 
| fly something called a beam. It is 
| some sort of wavy, crooked, faded- 
| 








away, and mixed-up invention that 
some politician in Washington fig- 
| ured out and the commercials are 
| stuck with. 

| Monetary System Based 

{* “Buck” 

12. All along commercial lines 
|they use American money. The 
| main thing is the one-dollar bill. 
| The two-dollar bill is something 
the native is afraid of and will 
'not touch. The dime is smaller 
| than the penny but is worth ten 
times as much. The nickel is twice 
|} as big as the dime but is worth 
| half as much. It takes a lot of the 
one-dollar bills, called “bucks,” to 
get what you used to get for a 
shilling and a pair of silk stock- 
ings. 

About half of the passengers, 
instead of being soldiers, are 
white girls with nice-looking 
clothes which show their figures 
well. You do not say “Hi, Babe!” 
or “Take It Ezzy-Grezzy” or “No 
Bonn.” You are now home on the 
| old commercial line, remember! 











“I Came Not to Work’’—The Boss 
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ration and certain parts of its basic 
domestic agreement. At these 
meetings on July 19 and 20, K. R. 
Ferguson, Vice-President of Oper- 
ations; R. L. Smith, Operations 
Mer.; J. E. Ohrbeck, Supt. of Ope- 
rations, Eastern Region; Norris 
Jackson, Labor Relations; M. B. 
Freeburg, System Chief Pilot; C. 
E. Woodward, Labor Relations; 
and A: E. Floan, Secretary, car- 
ried the ball for the Company; and 
the pilot and copilot conferees were 
George F. Beal, Ralph Nelson, 
John R. Galt, Carl H. Graf, John 
M. Peterson, and John C. Denman. 

The meeting was highly success- 
ful and numerous knotty problems, 
long in deadlock, were resolved. 
When the conferences ended on 
July 20, it was evident that the 
signing of an agreement was a 
foregone conclusion. 

Serious Trouble Stalks 
Mid-Continent Pilots 

While in the Twin Cities, it be- 
came obvious that trouble was 
brewing between the pilots on Mid- 
Continent Airlines. On the evening 
of July 19 Mr. Behncke met with 
ALPA’s Chairman Carl R. Kaye, 
Council No. 46, MCA-Minneapolis, 
and the difficulties of the Mid- 
Continent group were thoroughly 
gone into. Numerous plans of ac- 
tion for resolving the difficulties, 
which were of serious nature, were 
proposed. Finally it was agreed 
that a hearing would be necessary 
between the Association and the 
Company on how they had inter- 
preted a certain part of their 
agreement before it would be pos- 
sible to again bring harmony into 
the Mid-Continent pilot group and 
between the pilots and the Com- 
pany. 

On July 21 odds and ends were 
cleaned up and that night the 
Behnckes proceeded northward to 
their scheduled hide-out destina- 
tion. Finally they arrived at the 
Marcus Nelson Camp, of which 
Mr. Orvis Nelson, First Vice-Pres- 
ident of ALPA, is the proud owner 
—a beauty-spot in Minnesota’s 
land of sky-blue waters, where 
they remained the last part of the 
month. 

Ah-h-h! At Long Last 

Although much too short, a 
pleasant and restful time was 
had and Mrs. Nelson, Orvis’s moth- 
er, and a real pioneer, saw to it 
that there was rest and quiet. Ex- 
actly what happened during this 
visit is a civilian secret except that 
it is reported that ALPA’s head 
man took his two sons, David, Jr. 
(15) and Raymond (18) fishing 








| on Big Sandy Lake the first day 
they arrived at the Marcus Nelson 
' Camp. After being out on the lake 
|for a short period, papa is sup- 
| posed to have said, “Hell, this isn’t 
resting, it’s work. Take me to 
shore. You young whippersnappers 
do the fishing for the whole family 
and I’ll do the sleeping for the 
whole family on account of that’s 
what I came up here to do’”’—and 
he proceeded to do just that in co- 
pious proportions. See you next 
month. 


LOSE FIRST ROUND 
|~~(Gontinued from Page 1) 


three important words which the 
lobbies had succeeded in pulling 
out some weeks earlier and, con- 
fronted with the impossibility of 
getting House action before the 
Congressional recess, voted to 
| postpone further consideration of 
| the measure until Fall. 

Battle Royal Expected 

When the Lea bill makes its 
appearance on the Congressional 
agenda, the long-anticipated bat- 
tle royal between surface and air 
carriers will begin. 

It is expected that the entrance 
of the Department of Justice as 
an intervenor in pending applica- 
tions of surface carriers for air 
line routes may have a somewhat 
dampening effect on their battle 
ardor. 

The Congressional recess will 
give members of the Industry and 
other interested parties through- 
out the country an opportunity to 
study the latest revision of the 
Lea bill and voice their opinions 
to the Committee before the bill 
is reported ready for the House. 
Legislation Will Reach 
House in Present Form 

Chairman Lea, sponsor of the 

measure and head of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, predicted that, aside 
from such outside suggestions 
| which will be evaluated by the 
| Committee and possibly included, 
the legislation would be recom- 
| mended to the House substantially 
|in its present form. 
In spite of the fact that a let- 
|ter opposing separation of the 
| CAA from the Commerce Depart- 
| ment has been sent to the Presi- 
dent, Congressman Lea reported 
the Committee will not alter its 
| action. He expressed his convic- 
| tion that the President is “not 
| very set” in his opposition to the 
| measure after he returned from a 
recent conference with the Chief 
Executive. 





























GLOBAL 








—Aecme Photo 


We've all heard much about our glamorous congresswoman, Clare Boothe Luce, who 
tosses about, rather promiscuously, such newly coined wordage darts as “globaloney” 


in the general direction of the wigwam of the Great White Father in the good old game of politics. Here 
| we see a group of distinguished air line officials gathered about the well-known orb trying to figure out 
| where they would like to fly after the current global shooting is over and the swords have been beaten 





back into air liners. To prove that their activity is not in the category of “globaloney,” the heads of 
16 commercial air lines filed with the CAB a five-point policy declaration on international air trans- 


port, including world-wide freedom of transit, and announced their intention promptly to file applica- 





keep that closet door locked! 


where global flying was the principal 


tion for world-wide air routes. S. J. Solomon, president of Northeast Airlines, speaking for the lines 
whose presidents have held a five-day conference, said that applications for specific routes would be 
filed in the near future and that there would undoubtedly be competitive applications. 
Hunter, president of Northwest Airlines; Paul H. Brattain, vice-president of Eastern Air Lines; J. J. 
O’Donovan, vice-president of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines; Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental 
& Western Air; and S. J. Solomon, president of Northeast Airlines. 
so’s, are wondering why United Air Lines and Pan American Airways were not at a recent meeting 


topic of discussion. Quit rattling those nasty old skeletons and 
Yes, Suh! ? 


L. to r. are Croil 


Some people, the nosy so-and 
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HEAP BIG CHIEF LONG LEAP | 
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| rumor that the ATC was building 
|up a big organization to operate 
a peacetime government air line. 





| Standardization 


Through the last decade, the 
Air Line Pilots Association has 
pleaded for standardization of air 
line equipment and unification of 
|air line operating procedure. Re- 
| cently General H. H. Arnold, who 
| has a reputation for straight think- 
|ing, predicted early warplane 
standardization. 


[AOA 
| Personnel of the five Australian 
air lines have recently formed an 
| Air Line Operators Association 
: with Ivan Holleyman of Austral- 
lian National Airways as chairman 
|}and Austin Hancock as secretary. 
| Other air lines represented are: 
| Ansett, Guinea Airways, Quantas 
Empire, and Robbins and Miller. 








—Press Association Photo Clock 


If you happen to become bored with life some dreamy, slow-mov-| [ny a recent 
ing afternoon, try this one to quicken its tempo. Ascend to the strato- | 
sphere and step off into 40,280 feet of nothing. Lt. Col. William 
Randolph Lovelace II, furloughed from the Mayo clinic and currently 7 ; 
on active duty as a flight surgeon, did just that. Seriously, he did it| the age-old art of telling the time 
for science and, specifically, to prove that emergency oxygen equip-|0’ day—a 24-hour global clock. 
ment furnished Army airmen is all that laboratory tests indicate.|The proposed innovation recently 
His only injury on what was his first jump was a frozen left hand.| adopted by Western Air Lines is 
The jerk of his opening chute flipped off his heavy glove in a 50-below of special interest to flying men 
temperature. Lovelace jumped from an Army bomber near Ephrata, | pecause in the future the skyways 
Washington. The parachute opened automatically and the shock will he laresty alcbel and tater- 

9 ° . ; gely global and inter 
“blacked-out” the Colonel. He regained consciousness at about 30,000 | ° ti tal j ae d th 
feet. It took 23 minutes and 51 seconds to float down, he reported, — ee _ _ — a 
adding with a grin that this time “was almost exactly what laboratory will be plenty of confusion in 
calculations said it would be.” Dr. Lovelace is well known and highly | keeping track of the time-change 
respected by many air line pilots. What they are trying to figure out | lines crossed in a single trip with- 
is how a guy with the name of Lovelace would have the just plain| out being bothered with the con- 
intestinal fortitude to come down a stairs, the first step of which, due| ventional clock that must make 
to rarified atmosphere and the chute opening operation, was a dead-|two complete cycles during every 
fall drop of approximately 10,000 feet, nearly two miles. Well, any-| 24-hour period. It sounds like a 
way, what’s in a name? If you want the answer, take a look at the | good idea. 
cut of his chin. | : 


issue of American 
| Aviation Wayne Parrish discusses 
a new and modernistic trend in 

















| to be, but we should be preparing 
| all possible for it. Other nations 
| doubtless will do the same. That 


Franklin D. Eyes Postwar Problems 
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Clark (D. Mo.), chairman of the 
aviation subcommittee of the Sen- 





in the past have followed closely | 
along the lines of the Chief Exe-| 
cutive’s policies, that “internat- | 


means need for international co- 
operation even at this early date 
if we are to avoid global clashing 


ional regulation of planes on a|°! interests among those who 
give-and-take basis for all is the| would participate in ,, this great 
answer.” Such a solution of post- | traffic that is to come. 
war air traffic would have the out-| Bloom advocates an 
right support of Great Britain. | ional exploratory aviation and 
Bloom also stated: “It’s too| communications commission” to 
soon to see in detail what the| begin planning for postwar air 
postwar aviation line-up is going| commerce. 


ate Commerce Committee. Clark 


and the President have a past rec- 
ord of being diametrically opposed 
on both domestic and foreign is- 
sues. 

More highly significant is the 
statement of Rep. Sol Bloom, (D. 
N. Y.), whose thought processes 


“internat- 














—Brewster Photo 
TT “ 97 So we'll all know what we’re looking at, here’s a Brewster Buc- 
SPO ERS, ATTENTION! caneer sporting the new insignia recently adopted by the U. S. 
Air Forces. The insignia utilizes the familiar white star on a blue disk. Combined with this are extending 
white bars with a border of red as a finishing touch. This is the third major identification change made by 
the Air Forces during the past year. Originally the white star on the blue disk was used with a ball of 
red in the center of the star. The red ball was eliminated and now the extending bars have been added. 
U. S. war birds carry the insignia on each side of the rear end of the fuselage, on the top side of the left 
wing, and on the under side of the right wing. Official announcement of the change was made by military 
officials recently. 


ATMOSPHERIC 


Pilots Association, Mr. L. 


| follows: 


By their force in the stage 
when they first suddenly intrude 
on the scene, these powerful blasts 
of air are capable of crashing to 
earth any airplane caught in their 
path or of rendering it unmaneuv- 
| erable through the force of the 
| turbulent motions. 

Another phenomenon of possi- 
| bly even greater energy is mani- 
|fested when a cold front at the 
| leading edge of a relatively un- 
| stable, cold-air mass reaches the 
crest of a mountain ridge under 
the impetus of a steep pressure 
gradient. Strong winds urge the 
air mass onward to overshoot the 
leeward valley. If warm, moist air 
fills this valley, the overrunning of 
the cold air in surges temporarily 
creates a super-adiabatic lapse 
rate and great instability in a re- 
stricted area. The cold air then 
plunges downward into the valley, 
warming adiabatically as it de- 
scends until temperature equality 
with its surrounding air is achiev- 
ed. The warm, moist valley air 
thus displaced ascends in large 
bodies and cools adiabatically un- 
til condensation of the water va- 
por occurs. Towering cumulus and 
then cumulo-nimbus clouds rapidly 
develop in great swirling masses 
as the latent energy of condensa- 
tion becomes available as motive 
power for the vigorous convection. 

In addition, the cold-air mass 
behind the front spills over into 
the valley. Rollers of cold air thus 
rush down the lee mountain slope 
from the ridge at an accelerated 
velocity until adiabatic heating 
and surface friction slow them 
down and cause dissipation. 

Severe thunderstorms, some- 
times accompanied by hail and 
often bearing icing conditions, de- 
rive from the clouds. Intense 
lightning flashes attend the ener- 
getic convection within them. 

The turbulence associated with 
these phenomena is likely to be of 
even greater intensity than that 
found in convection with line 
squalls, and can be considered 
truly mighty. Fortunately, it is 
only short-lived, for the filling of 
the valley with cold air spells an 
end to the temperature contrasts 
which made the occurrence possi- 
ble in such strength. 

However, the winds that stem 
from the tremendous surges of cold 
air into the valley carry with them 
for a considerable time the eddies 
and turbulent motions acquired 
during their recent history. This 
is likewise true of any moderate 
or strong wind that has traveled 
for a long distance over rugged 
terrain, since the eddy energy is 
not degraded into heat for some 
time so long as adiabatic and 
super-adiabatic lapse rates prevail. 

An illustration of this may be 
found in the case of the foehn or 
chinook which is a warm, dry, ra- 
ther turbulent wind which blows 
down the slopes on the lee side of 
a mountain ridge under certain 
circumstances. The chinook is pro- 
duced when a stable air mass 
(that is, one possessing an appre- 
ciably less-than- adiabatic lapse 
rate) is forced bodily to ascend a 
mountain side by a wind blowing 
nearly perpendicular to the ridge, 
until the crest is reached, while 
(1) clouds attended by precipita- 
tion have formed during the tran- 
sit up the slope, with (2) a less- 
than-wet-adiabatic lapse rate per- 
sisting throughout the process, 
and (8) the air arriving at the 
top still potentially colder and 
denser than the air on lee side at 
the same level due to the expan- 
sional cooling and despite the heat 
liberated by the condensation. 
After the crest is reached the 
wind tends to overrun the warmer 
air in the valley due to inertia, 
but drags on the underlying valley 
air and so is deflected downward, 
sinking by virtue of its greater 
density. The wind then collides 
with great force on the lower 
slopes or valley floor. 








TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The eighteenth installment 


Turbulence 








Sinking of the air causes warm- 
ing by compression, hence dissi- 
pation of the clouds. This is fol- 
lowed by heating at the dry adia- 
batic rate which averages nearly 
twice as much as the wet adiabatic 
rate effective in the clouds on the 
windward side. Inasmuch as the 
air has already lost moisture by) 
precipitation on the windwari 
side, this heating renders it un 
usually dry. 

The momentum of the descen 
may carry the air below its equili 
brium level, whereby it acquire 
an abnormally high temperatur 
and rebounds upward due t 
lowered density relative to tha 
of the surrounding air. A cumulu 
cloud often forms over the hea 
of the rebounding column. 


The different areas at which th: 
chinook strikes experience ex 
tremely great turbulence and gus 
tiness as a result of the impact o 
the wind with the rough surfac: 
and its own intrinsic irregular mo 
tions. Within the valley, too, 
powerful sweeps of turbulent air 
may be encountered by an air- 
plane where the chinook curren: 
is thrusting out from the crest o 
rebounds from some slope. Fo 
these reasons, it is best for airme) 
to avoid the locality when strong 
chinook winds prevail. 

About as spectacular as the 
foregoing, if not more so, is th 
behavior of “fall winds.” General- 
ly speaking, these are generated in 
the neighborhood of high plateaus 
or mountain ranges covered with 
snow. When a high pressure area 
(anticyclone) with its clear air 
lies over the region, intense radia- 
tion out to space occurs from the 
snow surface during the cloudless 
nights. This greatly cools the air 
in contact with the surface and it 
thereby becomes denser than the 
free air at the same level over ad- 
jacent lowlands or valleys. The 
denser air therefore tends to flow 
down the slopes under the action 
of gravity. If the slopes them- 
selves are snow-covered, further 
cooling and density increases take 


place. On long, shaded slopes, 
therefore, especially those free 
from obstructions, the air can 


glide down with accelerating ve- 
locity, mainly as a shallow stream. 
Upon reaching the lowlands, ex- 
tremely high velocities will have 
been attained by the sinking air. 
Swift, turbulent, cold, dry winds 
of destructive violence may thus 
be produced. 

Under certain circumstances, 
the winds have their origin in 
high-altitude valleys hemmed in by 
mountan ridges and possibly pla- 
teaus. The cold air resulting from 
the radiation drains down into the 
valleys, eventually filling them up. 
Under favorable general wind con- 
ditions especially associated with 
occurrence of low-pressure di*- 
turbances over the lowlands, the 
cold air overflows the valleys 
where it has been dammed up ard 
rushes out of gaps and passes in 
the ridges. It cascades down can- 
yons, ravines, and steep slopes, 
bursting upon the adjacent lov- 
lands with great force. The winds 
so formed are most pronounced 'n 
the winter, especially in the mor.- 
ing. 

Examples of such winds are: tie 
Bora (a northeasterly wind fron 
the mountains on the eastern, ard 
especially northeast, shore of tlie 
Adriatic Sea); the Mistral (a 
northwesterly or northerly, wind 
which blows off-shore along tie 
north coast of the Mediterrane:n 
from the Ebro to Genoa, especially 
strong near the Rhone delta); the 
fiord winds and the fall winds off 
the northwest coast of Norway; 
the fall winds from high glacier- 
covered plateaus of Greenland and 
Antarctica; and the Santa Ana (a 
very strong wind which blows 
down the Santa Ana canyon in 
Southern California, extending 
about 25 to 50 miles out to sea.) 
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NEW BOOKS 








In his highly-illuminating Air 
Mail Payment and the Govern- 
ment, Francis A. Spencer, a li- 
ensed pilot, presents a penetrat- 
ing and authoritative analysis of 
the issues and problems encounter- 
ed in determining the amounts of 


emuneration going to air lines 
for carrying the mails. 
It traces the relation of these 


yayments to the development of 
his special class of postal service 
und to the promotion of commer- 
ial air transportation from the 
irst air mail service in 1918 to 
he present. It is the only book to 
ontain a complete analysis of all 
decisions of the Civil Aero- 
autics Board (and its predeces- 
yr, the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ty) dealing with the adjustment 


he 


f air mail compensation from its 
ception to 1941 and all the de- 
sions of the Interstate Com- 


erce Commission dealing with 


r carriers from 1935 to 1939. 


Among the subjects discussed 

the author are the distinctive 
aracteristics of air mail trans-| 
yrtation which render the fixing 


air mail pay different from 
ther types of rate making, the 
ver-present ‘subsidy’ contro- 
‘rsy, and the perennial problems 
f rate making. 
practices, depreciation, the 
ite base, the rate of return, and 
1e rate scales are given thorough 
sideration. 
Also analyzed and evaluated are 


if 
£ 


1e various administrative proced- | 


res used by the different agencies 
hich have from time to time de- 


rmined the adjustment of air 
1ail compensation. 

The book is published by the 
srookings Institution, 722 Jack- 
mn Place, Washington, D. C. Its 


st is $3.00. 


British Leader Wants 
Civil Transport Plan 


Pleading the importance of air 
ymmerce, Viscount Bennett told 
ie House of Lords recently that 
sritain would cease to be a first- 
power unless it realized 
e mightiness of civil air trans- 
rt as a substitute for commerce 
* the sea. 

He appealed to the government 
) create an empire air force im- 
ediately, which, he said, could 

done without “impinging on 

e territory of any other country 
the world.” 

Bennett stated: “I plead for a 


ass 


umily of air transport that we} 


ay not only be independent of 
thers, but may be able to go our 
wn way without finding ourselves 

difficulties in respect to inter- 
tional air power.” 

Lord Rothermere called upon 
the government to explain what it 

doing to encourage civil avia- 
mn and whether it wouldn’t be 








Control of account- | 


Extraordinary 





—United Air Lines Photo 
remember First Pilot 





We 
John B. Wilson, on leave of ab- 


all 


sence from United Air Lines. He 
| was recently awarded a _Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for extraor- 
| dinary achievement. Major Gen- 
eral Bissell of the Tenth Air 
Force had the following to say in 
| citing Captain Wilson: 

“For 
more than 





50 operational 
missions between August 23, 
1942, and February 28, 1943, 
during which exposure to enemy 
| fire was 


unarmed transports over hazard- 
ous terrain and in bad weather 


supplies and personnel to active 
combat fields. The success 
these missions in which he partici- 
pated depended upon his fidelity 
and devotion to duty during long 
and continuous hours of work. 
| These achievements, carried out 
with courage and stamina, in a 





upon Captain Wilson as a member 
| of the military forces of the Unit- 
| ed States.” 


And again, where are the pre- | 


war blokes who chirped, “The air 
line pilots are creatures of rou- 
| tine?” 


Brazil Leads 





| (Continued from Page 1) 





| the largest Latin American air 
| system in route miles and with the 
|greatest number of scheduled 
| miles flown. Mexico ranks second 
| with the West Indies and Carib- 
| bean areas vying for third. 
| Mexico City Greatest Latin 
Air Terminal 

A recent report of the newly- 
operating office of Air Transport 
Information of the Commerce De- 
partment shows data of 40 Latin 
American air lines and names the 
| total mileage of the South of the 


| 


| 








better to abandon government 
control and restore private initia- 
tive. 











A Veteran Fighter Pilot... 


gt ARERR AE 


+.» Major Grant Mahoney (right) 


trained in the United States to get acquainted with a P-40 at an air | p 





—Delta Photo 
helps four Chinese pilots who were 


base in China. These pilots have just arrived back in their homeland 
and are attached to Major Mahoney’s combat squadron. While we are 
on the subject of air fighting, we wonder what is the significance of 
the little squares this fighting Irishman has painted on the cowling of 
his plane. Quite likely each marks the demise of one more rat! 


participation as pilot in} 
flight | 


probable and expected. | 
|. . . These missions were flown in| 


conditions to deliver essential war | 


of | 


combat zone, reflect much credit | 


Sec. Ickes Says 
They Are “Musts”’ 


A group of suggestions expres- 
sing the belief that every civilian 
plane in Alaska should be requir- 
ed to carry emergency equipment 
similar to that of Army aircraft 
was transmitted to the CAA by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes recently. 

Specifically mentioning as 
“musts” a two-way portable radio 
| set protected in steel boxes, flares, 
|and emergency rations including 
| dehydrated vegetables, Iekes in- 
cluded a physician’s report of the 
| remarkable survival of four vic- 
| tims of an Alaskan air crash last 
January. 

Of six persons aboard the ill- 
| fated craft, the pilot and a girl 
passenger lost their lives, the pilot 

in an effort to get help, and the 
girl of injuries received in the 
| crash, The four men passengers, 
two of them critically injured, 
lived for a month in the rigorous 
| Arctic climate. Experts had agreed 
that the longest life expectancy in 
the Northern winter was about 
| eight days. 

“The faith of the Department 
of the Interior in the importance 
of the airplane to Alaska’s future 
caused me to take especial inter- 
| est in the report,” Secretary Ickes 
declared. 


Council Doubles 


_(Continued from Page 2) 




















some well-earned promotions . 
captains to better runs and co- 
pilots to promotion as first pilots. 
The fact that all flights are run- 
ning with full loads indicates the 
need for additional equipment in 
this territory—but we do have a 
war to win first! 

Several members have _ been 
checked out as captains and others 
| have secured instrument ratings 
in the company’s training school. 
Chief Pilot Joe Bailey has been 
very busy conducting flight tests, 
check flights, and seeing that the 
Army Transition Training Pro- 
gram goes smoothly. Additional 
pilots have been checked out as 
instructors and have been assigned 
to the training program which is 
being conducted at Mobile. (MS). 
The training is going full tilt and 
the boys are turning out twin- 
engine pilots for the Army at a 
fast rate. It is rumored that ad- 
ditional training ships will be avail- 
able shortly so that the program 
can be stepped up considerably. 

Our council now boasts of near- 
ly 40 members. This is very en- 
couraging, since we numbered 
only 20 members one year ago. 
This increase in the number of 
pilots brings additional problems 
and responsibilities to the council 
and, so far, everything is going 
along smoothly. 

We hear that in the near future 
a big feed and blowout with all 
the trimmings (allowed by the ra- 
tion board) will be‘held in con- 
nection with the monthly council 
meeting. 











Border network as 106,828 as 
compared with the U. S. prewar 
maximum of 47,7038. Scheduled 
miles flown per week are 760,993 
against the U. S. prewar maxi- 
mum of 2,570,000, the report re- 
veals. 

Mexico City is shown to be the 
busiest air terminal with 109 
scheduled arrivals and departures 
per week, followed by Camaguey, 
Cuba, with 74; Rio de Janeiro 
with 71, Buenos Aires with 56, 
Barranquilla, Colombia, with 
Operations By Area 

weeeentet Sch. Miles 

















ute Flown/ 

: Miles Week 
Argentina ... 5,604 (6) 33,194 ( 7) 
Bolivia ...... 4,117 ( 8) 10,759 (12) 
Sere 37,728 (1) 175,013 ( 1) 
Central 

America 6,036 (5) 52,775 ( 4) 
Chile . 2,643 (10) 26,472 ( 8) 
Colombia 7,349 (4) 52,047 ( 5) 

Ae 1,129 (13) 18,548 (10) 
Ecuador ° 1,235 (12) 9,070 (14) 
Guianas (Dutc 

Fr., Brit.).. 668 (15) 10,688 (13) 
Mexico ...... 15,890 ( 2) 163,200 ( 2) 
Paraguay ... 1,110 (14) 2,220 (15) 

eru ......... 4,641 (7) 47,526 ( 6) 
Uruguay .... 1,907 (11) — 12,306 (11) 
Venezuela ... 3,679 (9) 24,986 ( 9) 
West Indies : 

& Caribbedn. 13,092 (3) 122,189 ( 3) 
106,828 760,993 




















WHAT DOOR??!! 

Here’s one that came by air all the way from Josef Stalin’s 
domain. It seems that when the Russians have a banquet, they really 
do it up brown. It is said that there are many toasts, each of which, 
of course, calls for the downing of a goodly slug of vodka. On this 
particular occasion it seems that an American who had been assigned 
to help cement more closely the good will between the U. S. and Russia 
was an honored.guest at a Russian banquet. Soon the toasting began 
and continued far into the night accompanied, of course, by the 
drinking of much vodka. Finally the American diplomat decided that 
he needed some air, so he and his Russian companion stepped outside. 
When he decided to return he seemed to be having considerable trouble 
setting his course and finally exclaimed, “Where is it?” His Russian 
escort queried, “What, the door?” The diplomat replied impatiently, 
“Hell, no—the banquet hall!’ 


* * 
WELL NOW, AFTER ALL! 

It’s a dizzy old world and flying men and what they do isn’t an 
antidote for its dizziness, or possibly again we might apply the old 
adages, ““Where there is a will, there’s a way” and “Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” The picture indicates that, apparently, it has 
become necessary to haul from here to yonder that stubborn, hee- 
hawing beast of burden referred to in Webster’s book as “‘a hybrid be- 
tween the horse and the ass.” They’ve hauled jeeps and tanks in cargo 
planes and we’d hate to tell you what else they’ve hauled. We’ve heard 
that even shortages of a certain vital tissue have been relieved via the 
skyways. 

Oh yes, and in Alaska they haul everything, even the kitchen 
stove and a milk cow or two. In other words when Alaskan distances 
and terrain prevented delivering the milk from the cow to the cus- 


* 


‘ 





—Press Association Photo 
tomer, some smart Alec said, “I’ll fix that!” and delivered the cow to 
the customer instead of the milk .. . by airplane. Then there were the 
astonished horses who found themselves traveling by Army passes in 
unaccustomed air accommodations, whereupon they kicked a bit 
(literally) and, Lo and Behold, unstreamlined horse hoofs were stream- 
ing in the slip stream. Wasn’t Tennyson the one who said: 

“Saw the heavens filled with commerce, 
Argosies of magic sails. 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 
Dropping down with costly bales.” 

If Tennyson could awake today and find what some of those bales 
are turning out to be, we dare say he wouldn’t have waxed so eloquent. 
... It might even be said that if the great poet had had the faint smell 
of the mule in his nostrils, his long-distance imagination would have 


been considerably deflated. He 


AND HE SAID WE WOULDN’T FIGHT 


The Fuehrer pronounced “Phooey” from halfway between the 
words ‘“‘furor’’ and “phony,” cried from one of his balconies not so 
many years ago that Americans were soft, that they wouldn’t fight and 
the abuses he heaped 
upon them were vile 
and numerous. We 
wonder what old 
“muscle - bound - be- 
tween - the - ears” 
Adolf would think 
about the little snap- 
shot to the right. Yes, 
it actually happened. 
Sergeant Paul Joseph 
Posti, 20, of Boston 
and Los Angeles, is 
shown demonstrating 
how he used a 38-cali- 
ber police revolver to 
shoot at a German 
fighter plane when his 
flying fortress mach- 
ine gun burned out 
.during a recent raid 
on St. Nazaire. Add- 
ing a comic touch, the 
“Flying Chef” poses 
with a wicked-looking 
butcher knife, imply- 
ing he’d probably 
chop the ears off the 
next Luftwaffe pilot who ventures too close. Post, a chef in civilian 
life, enlisted as a cook. The Army sent him to gunnery school, but in 
England he went back to cooking. Frequent petitions to his Command- 
ing Officer were rewarded with reinstatement as a Sergeant waist- 
gunner. 





—Wide World Photo 


oe 


ne * 
NOW, NOW, SEE HERE!! 
British and American bombers increased their record for bad 
marksmanship last month. Every time they aimed at a cultural monu- 
ment, they hit a dam, factory, or railroad yard. ... And have you heard 
of the gal who wanted to be different—so she had her legs wall- 
ye eo . . . The gal who thinks no man is good enough for her may 
e right—and left. . . . The Germans have a genius for snatching de- 
feat from the jaws of victory. . . . Gossip: The art of saying nothing 
in a way that leaves nothing unsaid. 
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(Editor’s 
story 


“Offer Us Owl Stew . . 






. Not So Tasty” 


—Acme Photos 








Note: — Under the | insignia were not identified. In the 
in the April issue of the| June issue the same picture again 
AIR LINE PILOT, “World War| appeared and in this 


go-round, | 


II Creed,” we dealt in a rather! they were identified erroneously as | 
spotty fashion with an Air Trans-| (L. to r.) Bob Carey, Fred Lord, | 
port Command plane’s arctic wil-| and Phil Sewall, all of Northeast. | 
derness forced landing on Febru- | Actually they are (L. to r.) H. M. 


ary 4, 1943, involving 
“Chuck” O’Connor, Copilot C. R. 
Gilfillan, their 20 passengers, and 
the rescuers. 

Censorship restrictions made it 
quite impossible to identify the 
principals in this grim drama of 
the far North and all that could 
be discussed were generalities. 

In the June issue we got down 
to cases and started calling names 
and places under the title, “After 
Six Months, Now the Story Can 
Be Told.” It seems, however, that 
hard luck still dogged our efforts 
to present correctly the story of 
this amazing adventure and 
highly-successful rescue. It seems 
that in the first place, the credit 
for the rescue should be shared by 
the pilots of two air lines, Ameri- 
can and Northeast. Up to now, we 
have talked mostly of the North- 
east pilots. The American pilots 
who played vital and important 
parts in the locating of the lost 
plane and subsequent rescue ef- 
forts were S. E. Pangburn, 
“Breezy” Wynne, Clyde Watkins, 
and Ernest Gann, who plotted the 
position of the lost ship and lead 
the rescue through his exceptional 
knowledge of celestial navigation. 

Be that as it may, here’s the 
pay-off. In the April issue the 
three handsome gentlemen pictur- 


ed above standing under the ATC! new set of rubber throttles espe- 





| 





Pilot | Tetterton, “Breezy” Wynne, and} 


S. E. Pangburn, all of “American 
Airlines. This mistake occurred in|} 
the following sequence. First, our 
unfailing and intrepid keyhole 
man unerringly passed along 
proper identification. Next, our 
makeup editor attached this prop-| 
er identification to the wrong pic-| 
ture. It was a logical mistake, how- | 
ever, because both of the pictures 
referred to the same incident and | 
both included three pilots. Simple, 
isn’t it, especially when one knows 
how it’s done. 


Now to continue with the rest 
of this identification shadowbox- 
ing, turn to page eight of the June 
issue and standing under the} 
plane at the top of the page are} 
(L. to r.) Copilot Bob Carey, Pilot 
Fred Lord, and Chief Radio Ope- 
rator Phil Sewall. Whew, are we | 
glad that’s done. That still leaves | 
the two gentlemen in the smoke of | 
the above picture in a smoke of | 


confusion as far as their identity | 
is concerned. Oh, you didn’t think | 
there was a second gentleman. 
What’s the matter with your 20- 
20? Well, take a good look at the| 
upper right hand corner of this | 
snapshot. The AIR LINE PILOT | 
will either give special mention in | 


a future issue or send a brand| 








AIR FATIGUE OF INSTRUCTORS MARKED | 
HAZARD AT ARMY AIR TRAINING BASES | 





A survey recently compiled by 
Capt. John E. Dougherty of the 
medical corps has revealed con- 
clusively that flying. fatigue is in- 
creasing the hazards at-the Army 
Air Force training schools. 

The study showed that. the in- 
creased number of hours in the air 
required of flight instructors has 
resulted in need for more sleep, a 
continuous feeling of tiredness, in- 
creased irritability, less patience 
towards students, and carelessness, 
especially in the late afternoon. 
Randolph Field Study 

Capt. Dougherty based his con- 
clusions on a six and ten weeks’ 
study of instructors at Randolph 
field conducted by Major Paul C. 
Gilliland, flight surgeon. 

Twenty instructors, selected at 
random from the first and second 
training groups of the basic flying 
school, were voluntary guinea pigs 
for the fatigue study to ascertain 
the effects of the increased flying 
hours. 

According to Capt. Dougherty, 
the Army Air Forces are expand- 
ing so rapidly that training sched- 
ules are arranged for continuous 
periods of instruction as the supply 
of trained instructors has been un- 
able to keep pace with the number 
of aviation cadets. 











The survey of the first group 
shows that in 1941 each instructor 
averaged 81 flying hours in six 
weeks and in 1942 each averaged 
118 hours in a six-week period, 
an increase for each instructor 
pilot of .37 hours in the air. 

In compiling statistics of in- 
creased demands on 20 other fiy- 
ing instructors, it was found that 
in 1941 they had flown a total of 
2,760 hours in a ten-week period, 
but in 1942 they totaled 4,210 
hours during the same length of 
time. This increase averaged 72 
hours per pilot. 

Apparent Effects on Instructors 

Dr. Dougherty undertook his 
study when it became “apparent 
that such an increase in hours 
would affect the instructors.’’ 

He stated that the survey show- 
ed most of the instructors found 
it impossible to maintain patience; 
cadets were criticized severely for 
slowness, and were frequently dis- 
missed without. sufficient instruc- 
tion. 

Dr. Dougherty added, ‘‘Careless- 
ness, especially in the late after- 
noon, was a frequent occurrence 
and instructors frequently dis- 
covered themselves in dangerous 
situations which under former con- 
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| more than stumble toward their res- 


| followed the landing of Lord’s plane 





ditions did not occur.” 


cially designed for Arctic forced 





landings to the one who identifies 
the smoke eaters pictured above.) | 

Near it was a dark arrow con-| 
structed of tree limbs and another 
made up by the men themselves. 

Capt. Lord’s plane was well loaded 
with gasoline and other supplies so 
he decided to make a landing, storm 
or no stcerm. Between flurries he be- 
gan the hazardous descent to the ice. 
Members of his crew rushed to the 
tail of the plane to add their weight 
to keep it low on landing. Landing 
flaps went down. 

With everyone huddled as far back 
fuselage as possible, the 
wheels hit the snow crust, ploughed 
down into thick snow, and, for a 
perilous moment, a crash seemed in- 
evitable. Luck and skill brought the 
plane to an abrupt halt which strain- 
ed it from nose to tail but caused no 
breakage. 

Upon emerging from the plane, 
Capt. Lord and his Northeast crew, 
with Lt. Col. Hubbard, were greeted 
by the stranded victims who by that 
time were so weak they could hardly 


cuers and mumble their gratitude. 

The other planes of Lord’s rescue 
party had circled, charted the posi- 
tion of the lake, dropped supplies, 
and then departed to bring back 
more food and equipment. 

The newcomers started in helping 
the weakened victims build a new 
sheiter which was an improvement 
on the one already there, but by no 
means comfortable. Their ample food 
supply gave new strength to every 
one plus the hope of an early rescue. 

Weather, the worst in several days, 


and the return of both planes had to 
be postponed. All of the men knew 
then that the situation had been im- 
proved but that danger still lurked. 

Sewell, the radio operator of Lord’s 
plane, kept the following diary of the 
16-day episode: 

“February 10—We took off from 
base. Our ship was assigned as lead 
aircraft of a group of five. One ship 
was to record weather, another to 
listen for homing signals, take bear- 
ings, etc. After two and a half hours 
out, our radio picked up faint signals 
of lost ship. Gave instructions for 
the other four planes to start brack- 
eting it. Finally managed to inten- 
sify signal, which was being sent on 
emergency transmitter called coffee 
grinder, by using kite type antennae 
or hydrogen balloon. Signal bracket- 
ed down and course set. Ship was 
definitely located within small area. 
Other four ships instructed to cover 
this area. Ship sighted on ice of 
small uncharted lake. We slowed 
down motors and ‘“dragged’’ lake. 
Other planes converged near spot 
and started dropping supplies, some 
by parachute. All of our crew were 
back in tail of plane for landing. 
Wheels hit snow which seemed to 
explode. Walked from ship after 
nearly crashing. Men with other 
plane walked haltingly toward us. 
Seemed stunned or like walking in 
sleep; talked almost incoherently. 
Offered us owl stew. Not so tasty. 
Tin cans used for cups. Guarded 
against burns from cold caused by 
touching wet lips to cold metal and 
freezing to it. 

February 11—First morning. Slept 
in plane last night but all were very 
cold. Kept waking up every few min- 
utes. Gur temperature gauge regis- 
ters to only 20 below; mercury has 
driven needle against pin indicating it 
is much celder. Sleeping bags cover- 
ed with fuzzy hoar frost. Preparing 
ship against weather. Capt. O’Con- 
nor doctoring frostbites. Snowing 
most of the day. Wind sounds like 
fire siren blowing every minute. We 
made snow plows from floor boards 
of planes. Lt. Col. Hubbard most 
woods-wise of entire group. Barom- 
eter reading is 28.90, a bad sign. Be- 
lieve temperature was about 40 below 
at noon. Froze my fingers trying to 
decode message after establishing 
communication with the base. Greas- 
ed our faces as prevention against 
cold. 

February 12—Our group up at dav- 
light on account of extreme cold. 
Gale blew all day. Made little prog- 
ress on anything. Talked lots about 
food back home. Tried to plan bet- 





ter shelter. Heard ‘occasional distant 


$77,637 AWARDED TO AA CRASH WIDOW 


A milestone in awarding dam- 
ages to dependents of air line acci- 
dent victims was reached when 
Mrs. Ralph Rainger, widow of the 
popular song composer killed in an 
American Airlines aerial collision 
on October 13, 1942, was awarded 
$77,637. 

AA’s Palm Springs Accident Suit 

The superior court decision was 
made June 4 after a jury deliber- 
ated three hours before returning 
its verdict. 








Rainger was killed with 11 
others when the air liner in which 
he was flying and an Army bomber 
collided over Palm Springs. His 
widow had asked $227,637 in dam- 
ages to take care of the future sup- 
port of herself and three children. 
She maintained the air line was 
negligent. 

The court decision may have : 
far-reaching precedent-establishing 
effect on the future of air line 
transportation damage suits. 

















radio signals from ships at sea. 

February 13—Capt. Lord took can- 
teen to bed last night in sleeping bag 
and water in it frozen this morning. 
Decide sleeping in ship too danger- 
ous. Teraperature estimated at 50 be- 
low. Making beds of poles and 
boughs. Ordered more supplies by 
radio. Planes came and dropped sup- 
plies, wing covers for use as shelter 
material. Men feel more hopeful. 
Many suffering from frostbite. Cut 
snow blocks. Lug down through six 
feet of snow on shore for caribou 
moss tc use on beds. Placed snow 
blocks at side of new shelter to 
break wind. This new hut has roof 
over only half of it. Fire in roofless 
area—smoke blinding at times. Lt. 
Col. Hubbard supervised _ shelter 
building. O’Connor verv busy as 
doctor. Doing good job. Treats sore 
eyes with warmed-up milk made 
from powder. Seems to help relieve 
pain. Uses salve on frostbite cases. 
Small stove dropped by plane burns 
fairly well when wind is not too 
strong. Supper, two strips of bacon 
with soup. No lunch. Too busy build- 
ing hut. 

February 14—Breakfast, coffee, and 
K rations. More cases of frostbite of 
hands, feet, and noses. Still working 
on hut. Talk all the time about swell 
food back home. 

February 15—Advised today by ra- 
dio that two ski planes left Montreal 
to drop us more supplies. Ships start- 
ed back because of bad weather. 
Snowed all day. Temperature about 
the same. Tried fishing through ice— 
no results. Ice three feet thick and 
covered with three feet of snow. 

February 16 — Batteries getting 
weak but still have emergency trans- 
mitter. Food much better. Had boiled 
meat and potatoes. Tasted good. 
Frozen potatoes sounded like golf 
balls rattling in gunny sack. Wood 
being cut during all daylight hours. 

February 17—Transport plane ar- 
rived over our position and dropped 
supplies, including two tents and a 
pot-bellied stove. We _ spent entire 
day retrieving articles dropped. Some 
far distant in deep snow. Made sled 
out of snow plow. Found battery 
charger which weighed 80 pounds— 
located it about two miles away 
where plane dropped it. Put up tents. 
More comfortable now but still need 
more snowshoes and mittens. 

February 18 — Gasoline - powered 
battery charger hooked up and com- 
munication re-established with the 
base. Ice bubbled out of batteries 
when charging them. Used blow 
torches, but in extreme low temper- 
ature even they cooled off. Gasoline 
refused to vaporize for small engine 
unless heated. Gale continued un- 
abated. Used rubber rescue boat as 
sled. Good idea. 

February 19—Breakfast of K ra- 
tions and marmalade. Contacted bush 
craft by radio. It reported running 
low on gas and I was unable to make 
out its position. After dark we took 
star sight to ascertain exact position, 
but variance discovered. Believed it 
due to low temperature causing in- 
struments to contact. Low tempera- 
tures stay with us. Our tents sure 








help. Northern lights put on grea’ 
show after snow let up late in eve 
ning. 

February 20—Bacon and K ration: 
for breakfast. Were in communica 
tion with radio on east coast whict 
advised us lost bush planes returne< 
home yesterday because of bad wea 
ther. They plan to cache gas for u 
to pick half way to home base when 
ever we get going. Most of day spen 
in camp duties. Eyelids frozen—bax 
business. Thermometer only slight] 
below zero. ] 

February 21—Cold but clear. A sk 
plane reported en route to our posi 
tion. Capt. Lord contacted it by ra 
dio. Built smudge fires to help then 
spot us. Incoming craft ran out 0° 
gas and landed on small lake half 
mile away. Pilot refueled from spar 
gas drums and proceeded to our posi 
tion, landed, breaking several cable 
holding landing ski in place. Radi 
reported another craft landed some. 
where in vicinity. Were unable to as 
certain its position. Ammunitio 
faulty in low temperatures but man- 
aged to shoot three ptarmigans- 
added them to stew. 

February 22—More work on run- 
way. Two transports showed uy 
dropped supplies. We haven’t washed 
since landing. Food much better 
Sick men improving. 

February 24—Ski ship was able to 
leave but had to return on account 
of bad weather. More snow. Continu 
greasing our faces to protect us 
against cold. Helps somewhat. Me 
who have been frostbitten are unab! 
te work because spots freeze again 
quickly. Capt. O’Connor still busy 
doctoring. White spots show up when 
freezing starts again. Red Cross kit 
sure valuable in a spot like this 
Mukluk is great footwear for such 
weather. 

February 25—Ski plane was able to 
get away with sick men as passen- 
gers. Had bacon and powdered eggs 
for breakfast in form of omelettes 
Tasted good. Weather clear and a!! 
able-bodied men worked on runway 
Completed two parallel tracks, each 
ten feet wide. Know exact length is 
1,257 feet because we argue and 
make guessing pool of dollar each 
man. Managed to get one of our 
plane motors started after heating it 
three hours. Cold again toward eve- 
ning with brilliant northern lights. 
Advised by radio our ski ship ar- 
rived safely at destination. 

February 26—Worked on runway 
in morning, cleaning space to turn 
both planes around. Succeeded in 
getting both engines of our plane 
started. Advised home base we would 
take off before evening. Finally took 
off, using wheel paths as runway, 
although we had cross wind. Every- 
body aboard. Had flat tail wheel and 
soft starboard wheel. Cleared the 
trees and are heading back to civil- 
ization with other plane to follow 
soon. Boy, am I glad to get out of 
that hell-hole!”’ 

Several days later ‘“Breezy’’ Wynne 
returned and got the other plane 
started and flew every bit of re- 
maining equipment back to their 
home base. 
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wicked-looking shooting iron, isn’t a stage prop... 


HOLLYWOOD GOES 


—Wide World Photo 
This isn’t a movie set and the flying equipment, particularly that 


but the real thirz. 


The caption of this picture was “Gable at the Gun Somewhere in 
Britain,”? where he is serving with the American Air Forces. Here’s # 
good shot of the popular star, who came up the hard way to win his 
bars, talking to Sgt. Gunner Kenneth Huls of Perkins, Okla., (left) 
and Sgt. Gunner Phillip Hulse of Springfield, Mo. Unless we miss our 
guess, Gentleman Clark enjoys this a lot more than posing around 
Hollywood for a lot of temperamental directors, because that’s the sort 


of chap he happens to be. 
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